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intended to set at rest all possible matters of dispute
between the two latter.

For the time being piracy subsided, but in 1833 there
was another outbreak. This led to further naval interven-
tion by Bombay, and to the downfall of the Batoda
Manager of Beyt, who had been implicated in the attack.
An abortive rebellion broke out on land also, and so un-
settled was the whole country that the entire system of
control came under examination. The Political Agent
had reported that he had grave reasons to suspect the
Baroda Government of fomenting private quarrels, and
of inciting to acts of violence, in order cto subject them
(the Waghers) to the penalty of criminals and deprive them
of their hereditary rights', or, in other words, to make the
Waghers so compromise themselves as to leave the
Baroda Government a free hand to deal with them and
their property as they pleased. Nothing seems to have
been done at the time. Murders, piracy, and disorder
continued. In 1845 the patience of the Government of
India was exhausted, and they issued what was, in fact, an
ultimatum, that the Gackwar must settle his owxi affairs
with his own men; and if he could not do so, the British
would take over the district and hold it until Batoda had
paid all the expenses of the proposed expedition* His
Highness protested, and the negotiations drifted off into
an academic discussion of the interpretation to be put
upon article 4 of the Treaty of 1805, which guaranteed
British assistance in certain specified circumstances,

Rome, however, continued to burn while Nero was
fiddling. The position was anomalous, in that while the
British were most reluctant to assume entire responsi-
bility, the alternative was to look on, to protest, and ever-
lastingly to be called in to restore order* British opinion
was veering towards the former alternative* but the autho-
rities hesitated to take the plunge. The Durbar looked